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AGRICULTURE. 


(Communicated for poicanes in the American 
‘armer.) 
AN ADDRESs. 

Delivered before the South Carolina Agricultural So- 
ciety, at their anniversary meeting, held in Colum. 
bia, on the 8th of December, 1818, by W1tL1A™m 
R. Davi£, Esq. president of the society ; together 
with the report of the curators for the preceding 
year. 





(Continued from No. 28—p. 219.] ° 

One of the most important objects in connexion 
with the immediate interests of the farmer. is the 
raising of stock. Every man must have observed 
the rapid diminution as well as depreciation, of this 
valuatle article within the last fifteen years. It is 
true that the natural range is considerably abridged 
in some places, but the ciminution is general. ‘The 
all absorbing influence of the cotton culture, has prin- 
cipally contributed to produce this defect in our rural 
economy. It is true, that a large proportion of our 
plantations and iabour, is appropriated to this inter- 
esting staple, which contributes little to the support 
of stock ; yet, on every farm, much may be done from 
the very offal of our crops, to promote this impor- 
tant object; imitating the economy of nature, by 
which nothing is permitted to be wasted, and every 
thing compelled to contribute to the support of lite 
in some mode or other. I wish it was in my power to 
state the aggregate amount of the sums drawn from 
this state for the necessary supplies of pork and beef, 
all of which might be saved by proper management, 
and added to the active capital of the planter. This 
subject assumes a more serious aspect, when it is 
considered that stock furnish those means, which 
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and its uncommonly strong and deep root preserves 
it from the common effects of drought. Its culture is 


cast, with the advantage of irrigation. In this mode 
I have not succeeded but it never fails.in the drill on 
any good soil. Lucerne was among the earliest of 
the cultivated grasses; in Italy it was one of the 
‘ruits of Roman conquest ; in Geeer Egypt it has 
been used time immemorial, not only as the food of 
cattle but of man. 

Red clover grows luxuriantly in the range of coun- 
try I have mentioned, on suitable soils. This grass is 
properly the native of a clay soil, but will succeed al- 
most on any, in proportion to the goodness of the 
land. The extraordinary success with which this 
grass has been cultivated in Pennsyivania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, for the purpose of food for stock of 
every kind, and above all, as an improving crop, gives 
it an unquestionable claim upon the attention of the 
planter and farmer. There is no danger of wander- 
ing inthe mazes of theory on this subject ; the prac- 
tical results of thirty years experience in those states 
furnish an infallible guide. 

Among the narrow leafed grasses, the dogs-foot, as 
it is called with us, deserves particular attention ; 
it appears congenial to our climate, and grows luxu- 
riantly on any rich soil, however dry the situation 
may be. This grass mixes well with the red clover, 
supports it from falling when luxuriant, and cuts to 
advantage, at the same time while it improves the! 
hay, and contributes to its preservation when housed 
or stacked. The timothy and white-top or feather 
grass succeed generally on wet meadows ; but timo- 
thy justly valued as a hay for horses, seems pecu- 
liar to a colder climate ; it grows luxuriantly, almost 
spontaneously, on our mountains, while in the lower| 





must form a part of your improving syst?m. It is 
highly important to the agricultural interests of our 
country, that it should be received as a maxim in 
our husbandry, that every plantation can raise or 
otherwise supply a sufficiency of manure for its own 
support and improvement. In Europe much is pro- 
cured from the towns, in aid of that produced on 
the farm—here we have the woods and swamps, and 
much rich alluvial now useless soil, along the sides of 
every river, creek, and brook. But, however, abun- 
dant other reseurces may be, stock are every where 
considered as the great and indispensable means of, 
effecting this important end; and the farm or fold 
yard must make a part of every well planned system 
of improvement.. Deeply impressed, therefore, with 
its importance to our success, I take the liberty to 
recommend this interesting part of our duty to your 
serious attention ; the means used by other societies 
have been cattle shows and premiums: permit me 
to add the dissemination of information, and the ani- 
mating example of the members of this society. 
The cultivation of the grasses naturally connects 
itself with this part of our general plan of improve- 
ment, and I am happy to be authorized to say, from 
the experience of several years, that almost all the 
cultivated grasses of foreign extraction succeed well 
in the middie and upper ranges of the state, where 
fortunately, all the necessary varieties of soil and si- 
tuation may be found congenial to their culture. For 
the purpose of being fed green to horses or cat- 
tle. I have no knowledge of any grass superior tc 
the Lucerne ; under preper cultivation, it may be cut 
eight or nine times in common seasons, commencing 
in March, and continuing till the hard frosts in the 
latter end of autumn. Being cut before it is in full 


range of the state, it languishes, and is soon succeed- 
ed by the wild or native grasses. 

The herds grass migh' cultivated with the 
greatest success in the soft Boggy lands in the lower 
parts of the state. There are few grasses more va- 
luable for hay, while it gives strength and consis- 
tence to the surface of the most spongy bog, convert- 
ing morasses, which are not only useless in their pre- 
state, but even a dangerous nuisance in a neighbour- 
hood, into valuable and productive land. Drought, 
the great enemy of, this branch of agriculture, never 
effects the herds-grass when cultivated upon this, 
which is its particular soil. ‘The inland swamp for- 
merly cultivated in rice, and now generally abandon- 
ed, would form excellent meadow and grazing farms, 
equal to any in Europe or America, with the aid of 
this grass, and the native grasses of the country ; I 
am confident, that these lands thrown into this mode 
of culture, might be improved ten-fold in their value; 
the profits of the grazier are certain and annual, and 
secured from those accidents of season, which fre- 
quently blast the best founded expectations of the 
planter. I wish it to be understood, that I consider 
the business of the grazier as perfectly distinct from 
that of the breeder of cattle. 

The white clover yields but little food, and soon 
becomes dangerous to horses when pastured, and can- 
not be connected adyantageously like its relative with 
any system of improvement. I cannot, however, 
close this short view of the grasses, without recom- 





Num. 29. 


the hors-s remain fat and in fine condition, even 
post. horses thrive well upon it, and next to corn 





easy and simple; in France it is cultivated broad-!nothing will keep them in such good order ; it may 


be mowed ten years permonrve peg & and may be after- 
wards pastured with advantage for three years. This 
is the language of the English farmers, and it re- 
quires only a moment’s reflection to observe how ex- 
tremely interesting this grass would be to the plant- 
er, subjected to such an immense expense in the sup- 
port of the horses and mules empioyed in the culture 
of corn and cotton. 1 do not know whether any ex- 
periment has been made of its culture in this state ; 
he European farmers all agree, that it is among 
the most profitable grasses, and far exceeding -" 
yet propagated of) poor land—it will succeed on al- 
most any soil which is mixed with rocks, or that has 
a bottom of firm adhesive clay. 

In moist rich soils, the native grasses of our coun- 

try make excellent meadow, with proper attention 
to eradicate the weeds and drain the boggy parts ; 
the scythe improves the quality of the grass, and 
where the soil is rich or properly manured, it will 
yield an abundant crop. It may be observed where 
the meadows still remain, which were made by the 
first settlers, the native grasse¢ have generally suc- 
ceeded to the timothy, without operating any injury 
to the farmer. 
I have dwelt on this subject, because an opinion had 
generally prevailed, that few or none of the foreign 
cultivated grasses would thrive in our climate, and 
from the imperious consideration, that this branch of 
agriculture must form the basis of that system of im- 
provement, which can alone prove effectual to res- 
tore our exhausted lands. * An assured and plentiful 
supply of wholesome food for stock during the winter, 
enables them to multiply their numbers, while in 
their turn they contribute to the fertility of the soil, 
and the support and comfort of man.” 

It is a trite but just remark, “that every farm 
which is in good heart, should be kept so, and every 
one not in good heart should be made so.” This should 
be held as a fundamental principle in the creed ot 
every land owner; the late president of the United 
States has observed in his learned address to the 
Agricultural Society of Albemarie, in illustration of 
this maxim, “ that any system or want of system, 
which tends to make a rich farm poor, or dees not 
tend to make a poor farm rich, cannot be good for 
the owner ; the profits where there are any, will not 
balance the loss of intrinsic value sustained by the 
land ; that every acre made by improved manage- 
ment, to produce as much as two acres, is in effect 
the addition of a new acre, with the great advantage 
of contracting the space to be cultivated, and of 
shortening the distance of transportation ;” thus the 
planter doubles his profits while he diminishes the 
expense of cultivation. 

It would be a visionary project, unworthy of our 
experience to rest our plans of improvement on the 
feeble and abstract motives of disinterested patrio- 
tism ; I am. well aware that self-interest is the im- 
pulse which directs the industry of every branch of 
the community ; this active principle is one of the 
laws of nature operating equally on the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the agriculturist; and in ge- 





mending to the attention of the society the Sainfoin, 


tion. ‘The English farmers speak of it in terms of 





bloom, it immediately springs up from the stumps 


neral an honest and enlightened obedience to this 
guide will most effectually promote the advantage 


a grass so highly esteemed by the French farmers,jof society. It is from this impression, that I have 
that they canonized it under this singular appella-jused my feeble efforts to produce the conviction, that 
y 


precisely as we progress in any system of agricultural 


the highest approbation ; it is they say, the best hayjimprovement, we shall economise on the great ob. 
hitherto known for horses ; many farmers keep them|jects of land, labour, and capital of of every descrip- 
the whole winter upon it with very little corn, andjtion ; that the only source of our wealth is the soil, 
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and that the preservation of its fertility is the sole(have made such an introduction, as may serve as ar |we consider many other species, from which no seeds 


gaurantee of our prosperity. 

There is yet another subject immediately connected 
with the agricultural interests of the state, although not 
a direct object of our association, which I feel myself; 
strovgiy impelled to recommend to your attention. 
Our produce, until it reaches the market of exportation, 
does not change its character of interest; it is still the 
planters, and only becomes an article of commerce, 
when it touches the hand of the merchant: the trans 
portation to market is as intimately connected with its 
value, as any process of its previous preparation; we 
have therefore a deep interest in the proposed improve- 
men's of internal navigation ; it is not your pecuniary 
funds I wish directed to this great national object, but 
the united and enlightened influence of the members of 
this society. 

In governments formed upon republican principles, 
national enterprise, to be successful, requires the sup- 
port of general sentiment and feeling: the public opin- 
ion must lead, while the government only follows to or- 
ganize the means of effecting the public will The enlarg- 
ed views and ealightened policy of the late legislature 
reflect the highest honour on the members of that bo- 
dy, and merit the warmest support of the planting in- 
terest ; a late able address* to the planters on the Wa- 
terre, arid the elaborate report of the civil engineer, have 
Gemonstrated how capable this state is of improvement, 
how much we owe to the God of nature, and how little! 
is wanted frem the hand of man, to effect a more com- 
plete internal navigation, than can be boasted by the 
most favoured nations under similar gecgraphic circum- 
stances, particularly embracing the interests of that fer- 
tile range of country between the line of the long-leafed 
pine and the mountains, owned and cultivated by a peo. 
ple distinguished for their steady habits and their inde- 
fatigable industry. Commerce will soon feel the effects 
of these improvements, but the planting and farming 
interest wili first hail their happy influence. The con- 
summation of this wise and patriotic policy will ani- 
mate every species of labour, bring all the aye ey of 
the nation into active operation, enhance the value of 
every kind of property, and ensure that species of pros- 
perity, which, while it spreads wealth by the hand of 
industry, invigorates the moral energies of a nation. 

Permit me to observe, gentlemon, that as it has 
pleased Divine Providence to place us under circum- 
stances, which have made our character decidedly and, 
probably, permanently agricultural, you have by your 
association constituted yourselves the guardians of the 
vital interests of the state, and the patrons of that art, 
the state and progress of which must have a powerful 
influence on the physical, the moral and political con- 
dition of our country; you have voluntarily assumed 
this high responsibility, and [ indulge the hope, that the 
public expectation will not be disappointed. 


* By Col. Blanding. 


REPORT OF THE CURATORS. 


For the preceding year, ending 8th December, 1518, 
accompanying the Address of William R. Davie, Esq. 
delivered before the South Carolina Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

The Curators of the Sonth Carolina Agricultural So- 
ciety, in conformity with the twelfth article of the con- 
stitution, beg leave to lay before the society the follow- 
ing report of their proceedings, 

As an apology for not having a greater body of im- 
portant matter to lay before the society at this meeting, 


earnest of the future utility of this society to themselves 
nd to our country. 


Ata meeting of the board of managers, on the 27th 
of June, an interesting-address by Colonel Taylor, as 
president of an Agricultural Society in Virginia, was ob- 
tained and examined, This enlightened practical agri 
culturist observes, that after fifteen or twenty yeurs’ ex- 
perience, he has ascertained the importance of cultiva - 
ing certain grasses, hitherto not much known or attend- 
ed to in this country. After many repeated compara- 
tive experiments with sundry grasses, on an extensive 
scale, he recommends in the highest terms to the Vir- 
ginia planters and farmers, the cultivation of the inca 
dow-oat or Peruvian, and the red-top or herds grasses 
He represents these two grasses as being in many res- 
pects preferabiec even to the clover, or to any other 
igrass \ ith which he has yet become acquainted. The 
board of managers, forcibly impressed with the lament- 
able deficiencyof good grasses in our country, and 
with the vast importance of promoting and encouraging 
the culture of such as might be found well adapted to 
our climate and soil; and deeming it not improbable 
that some of the grasses, found to succeed well in the 
clima‘e and soil of Virginia, might also flourish in Ca- 
rolina, passed an order, that a peck of the seeds of each 
of these grasses should be forthwith procured for the 
use of the society. The Curators accordingly request- 
ed Colonel Hampton, whose correspondence with cer- 
tain gentlemen in Virginia, afforded -him a facility in 
effecting the object, to endeavour to obtain these seeds 
for them ; and they are happy to be able to state, on 


have been collected, as perhaps much better, than 
some of those which are collected, and seriously re. 
ommend the thorough investigation and trial of thesc 
sses to those whose vicinity to the pine woods may 
fford them an opportunity of doing so ' 

The seeds which'have been collected, and which are 
offered for trial, are from the following species ;—Hol- 
cus Lanatus, Bromus Secalinus, Cinna Arundinaria, or 
Agrostis Cinna, Paspalum » Uniola Gracilis, Pa- 
nicum Crus Galli, P«spalum, probably a-new species; 
Panicum Debile, and Panicum Anceps. 


The Dogitaria Dactylon, or Bermuda grass, has been 
known to flourish ina luxuriant manner, for several 
years past, in some of the yards of Columbia, and one of 
the members of this board saw it, about two years ago, 
thriving remarkably well, on a clay soil, in the yard of 
captain Cunningham, of Laurens district, in this state, 
From the specimens of its growth, which we have seen, 
and from the eagerness with which horses, cattle, and 
sheep eat it, we have every reason to believe it capable 
of forming the most excellent high land pasturage. It 
is perennial, grows without any cultivation after sowing, 
survives and flourishes for many years, and does not 
suffer the ground to be taken from it by the weeds. 
But most especially, the curators conceive that if it 
should be found to flourish on the poor pine lands of 
this state, it might prove invaluable for the purpose of 
sheep pastures, and for propagating that most useful 
animal more extensively in this country. Under these 
views of the subject, an attempt has been made by one 
of this board, to cultivate this grass on the dry sand 
land of the pine woods. The excessive drought and 




























the information of Colonel Hampton, that the seeds of 
the herds-grass has already arrived, and the seed of the 
meadow-oat is soon expected. These seeds may be 
considered then as ready, and subject to the distribu- 
tion and order of the society ; and it also affords the cu- 
rators satisfaction, to be able further to state, that the 
efforts of the society, with regard ‘o the cultivation of 
these grasses, are likely to derive material additional 
confirmation as to the results of the culture of them 
by General Hampton, who has procured a large quan- 
tity of the seeds, and is about to try the experiment 
on a very large scale. 

The curators have made some botanical researches, 
and have found along the margins of the water courses, 
and in the swampy grounds of our own pine lands, a 
great abundance of grasses of different species, some 
of which are supposed to be inferior to few, if any, of 
the imported grasses. ‘They could not but be impress- 
ed with the opinion, from the luxuriance of these na- 
tive grasses in an unqiltivated state, spontaneously 
growing on all the swampy grounds of the pine lands, 
that these grounds are susceptible of being converted 
into excellent meadows. These low grounds, which are 
at present totally neglected, might probably be made 


very first quality, and afford the intelligent farmer the 
means of rearing a considerable stock of cattle, which 
would render butcher’s meat more plentiful, and of a 
better quality, than we have hitherto had in this coun- 
try : and with good management, would enable him to 
obtain such supplies of manure, as would render even 
his pine lands also very productive and valuable. Thi 
being admitted, the conclusion is evident, that we have 
now within our reach neglected treasures, which if well 
husbanded, would prove of the utmost value in bestow- 
ing abundance in this sterile and very extensive por- 
tion of our state; thereby increasing our political im: 
portance with the increase of our resources, and adding 
very greatly to the sum of human pe re Mr. N. 
Herbemont,whose care andattention to this subject have 


bits on 


in this way, as valuable as any land, which is not of re: 4 


heat of the season has prevented its full success, but 
we have seen enough to satisfy us, that its cultivation 
n such lands is practicable and worthy of more exten- 
ive trials, 


The attention of the curators was attracted towards 
the Heligoland bean, and Talivera wheat, by a notice 
in the Gazette, that Robert Barclay, of London, had 
presented the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, 
with a small sample of each of these seeds, with expec- 
tations that they might prove advantageous to this 
It is said that the merit of these beans con- 
ists in their extraordinary prolific quality, their per- 
fect fullness of form and thinness of skin ; and in their 
It is 
















































ripening much sooner than the common sorts. 


jstated they will succeed on soils not stiff enough for 


the common beans, and have produced, generally, with- 
out extra manure, from sixty-four to eighty-four bush- 
els per acre. The principal advantages of the Talive- 
ra wheat, are said to consist in its probable exemption 
from the ravages of the destructive Hessian fly, in con- 
sequence of the peculiar textore of its straw, its being 
less liable to be beaten down by the winds and rains, 
land from its being supposed to be more productive, than 

ny other kind of wheat in England. These represen- 
tations of the merits of these two articles of culture, 
induced the curators to exercise the discretion given 
them, in endeavouring to procure a few bushels of each 
of them, for the use of the society: and according! 
they requested Mr. Kirk, whose correspondence with 
that country is calculated to ensure success, to procure 
and import for us a few bushels of each And we are 
happy to be able to’ state from Mr. Kirk, that they 
have been ordered with such precautions, as will secure 
theircoming. As the Talivera wheat is a spring grain 
we have reason to hope, they may arrive in due time 
tor trial the ensuing season. The society, therefore, 
will make such order for their distribution as it may sec 
proper. 


Colonel Hampton, who has recently imported from. 
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the curators hope it will be remembered, that it has on-/been commensurate with his zeal for the interest andj{taly some of the seed of the Lupinella, has politely dry 
ly been about six months since this society was first or-/success of the society,* has taken pains to select from presented the society with a peck of it. This grass has satis 
ganized. They have had the difficulties usually inci-{amongst these native s, about forty specimens of|heen extolled in high terms as a grass for fertilizing the 
dent to so newan. undertaking, to encounter. Theirjdifferent species, and has collected a considerableljands, and certainly. deserves a trial in our country plan 
means and opportunities have been limited: and the|quantity of seeds from about seven species. These he|These seeds are ready for distribution, according to or- time 
most proper objects of their first attention, as demand-joffers to the society for distribution and experiment ;\der, cutt 


ed by the wants and circumstances of the country,|>ut at the same time we wish it to be understood, that 
have been toselect. If, however, they have not as yet 


The curators have procured about half a bushel of and 
lentils for the society, which are ready for distribution. 
accomplished any very extensive purposes for the se “he lentils, a species of vetch, which has not hitherto ° 
ciety, yet they trust it may be inferred, from the fol-| * To exonerate Mr, Herbemont from the charge ofjbeen much cultivated in this country. higl 
lowing report, that they have not been altogether idlejegotism, it is but just to remark, that he was not the] The Hon. William Johnson has presented the societ 42, | 


nor inattentive to the duties of their appointment, but] writer of this report. with a smal! quantity of Oneida wheat, said to be indi- Agri 
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genous about some of our western lakes. What arejplant, which had not been divided, grew to seven andjwhere it opecart, ne peony | toa further accoun of 
its peculiar merits, the curators are not informed, bu jeight feet high, and was cut only once at the close ofjit in the Memoirs of the Philadelphia society, t: at 
_ Bas it is anew wheat, it will be gratifying to try it, andjthe season, and the grass of that cutting, weighed, |this grass is now cult.vated on a mo-t extensive sc: le, Z 
perhaps it may be found to possess some important ad-jgreen, thirty-six pounds. It cured into an excellentjand that many fields containing from seven buncred : 
vantages. Itis ready for distribution sweet soft hay. These plants were cultivated on thejto eight hundred acres, are under this cu'tivation—we s 
As the curators conceive tha: the time is not far dis-|high sandy land of Columbia, in the driest season ever|presume we should, from this alone, be encouraged 
} tant, when timber and live fences must become vb-/known. to prosecute the cultivation of it. Indeed it would 
: jects of primary consideration with planters and farm] jt js true, the ground was highly manured, and so surprising, that th.s grass should have been 
ers in many parts of this state, they have directed their}tne plants ware occasionally watezed, but doubt-|s0 long and so successfully cultivated, so contiguous : 
attention, in a small degree, towards laying a foundation less, the rich alluvial lands, near water courses, | Carolina as the island of Jamaica, and that we 
for ascertaining some species of timber, which might bel vould be found more congenial to this grass, and|Shoul’ remain so ignorant of its adaptation to our 
worth cultivating, and the most eligible shrubs for live produce it in much more es i The curators@il and climates, were it not that egricuitural im- 
fencing. From a smali experiment which has been ac- are so deeply impressed with a prospect of success|Provements are always introduced with difficulty, f 
tually made, they have ascertained that the commoni, in. cultivation of this grass, in this country, that|‘4 with still, more difficulty propagated by the in- : 
: locust (Robinia Pseudo Acacia) will thrive exceedingly that they cannot dismiss * subject without addin qa (dividual efforts or any people. We find that Mr. H. % 
well on our poorest sand hills, although it is never ves heen ciainbediaiedt: cial te seal of ameuetie ae Laurens did actually introduce the Guinea-grass into i 
f found in this state, except on river lands or the richest tention towards it ig = their cabieeaiiom it oe Carolina several years ago, and probably, because no | 
soils. When we consider the great vaiue of this tree,| ~ |. ling sgn a cag ig gsuch association as this society then existed, as a me- 
, “1, ‘ . culiarly adapted to our soil and climate. It is a|* Raat is tt hgh yn 
the beauty of its foliage, the quickness of its growth,|~ re dium of dissemination, and as an incentive to emula- 
, ‘ trite, and we apprehend, a correct opinion, that the : . ’ ; ; 
} and the great durability of its timber, ps mpperns eek : f th ea” tion in prosecuting to satistactory results any hint for be 
: er to indistructability, than perhaps any other known st obstac © to the growth of the pera Nae improvement, the culivation of this grass has made 4 
t wood; We cannot, consistently with our sense of duty,|“!!™ate, is the long and intense heats Ps eve om erMno greater advances in this country, It is satisfactory J 
: forbear recommending the cultivation of it on our dry|SU®- The Guinea-grass is a native of a hot climate, however, to find that Mr. Laurens, has given to the | 
¢ sandy lands, particularly in the vicinity of our towns, pnd en ae yy era — ies om a public an account of his experiment wit! it for one ¥ 
where wood for fuel, posts for fences, and timber for/t® the cose Mh ages So oor rage oes na vee In the domestic Encyclopaedia, we find, under i! 
t mechanical purposes, are already an object of very con-COMe acquainted with it, the cow wre ye i: the article ot Guinea-grass, the following account of Fe 
£ siderable interest, and must constantly become more abundant growth of it has always been , weer x oe 1€/(his experiment :==" In ihe Isst spring, says Mr. Lau- i 
f and more s0. : ie wie 2 te The most a = Pee enirens, I procured from, Jamaica three half pints of i 
, As an introduction to the inquiry for the most eligi-/S!0n of failure then, in our climate, 1s from “fh Guinea-grass seed, which 1 planted in drills of one 
. ble shrubs for live fencing, the curators have caused to|Posite cause: there might be some reason to fearin. ih ofan acre of very indiffeent land. The seeds i 
. be collected some of the native haws of this country, that our summers are not sufficiently long to ee It} prung and soon covered the ground with grass four # 
1 with which gentlemen may engage in some small ex- red perfection.—From the history yr ine ® ey OW-lieet high and upwards.—Be ng desirous of sowing as 4 
1 periments, which may tend to shed a light on this sub.j¢ver, and from the experiments which, we know.|much seed as possible, I cu: onty one bundle of grass A 
t ject, and enable them to ascertain their suitableness or have Seen made in Carolina, we are sanguine ID/for horses, they ute it all with great avidity. In Au- 
. unsuitabieness for this purpose. These haws are ready|drawing the inference, that this apprehension is Notioust J took one of the grass rovts and divided it into 
. for distribution according to order. ; _ {well founded. It may be true, that the roots Mayiwenty-eight paris, which were immediately re-planted; 
But this shrub which has excited the most lively in-/not be able to sustain the severity of our winters. every part took root and the whole are growing now 
; terest in the minds of the board, is the mespilus pyra-jand therefore, may not be perennial. It may like-\very finely, and seeding I am of opinion this grass 
‘ cantha, which is also a species of thorn, From the|wise be true, that our summers are too short to en-iwill make the best pasture we can wish for. Froin 
i description given of this shrub, by Mr Mane, of Colum- able it to mature its seed for future propagation. former experience, I have reason to believe the Guinea- 
bia district, in the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Socie. Nevertheless, it is already proved that it is Ca able grass is perennial. It is easily managed, requires but 
° ty for Promoting Agriculture, &c. as wellas from a ver- of attaining a most luxuriant growth, sufficiently sojone hoeing, after which, it will take care of itself.” 
4 bal account given us by Virgil Maxcy, Esq. an enlight-jfor affording the most abundant harvests of hay, and/This is the only account of the Guinea-gress in Carolina, 
. ened gentleman of Maryland, deeply devoted to agri-ifrom this consideration, it will still be an object of|which we can find, wnd this, you perceive, is of a flat- 
3 cultural improvements, who has actually tried it in _ importance to introduce it into our Country./tering character, and well calculated to encourage to 
4 fencing on his own plantation ; we cannot but recom-|The seeds may, probably, be imported from theliurther attempts The next most interesting experience 
; mend the culture of it in this state in the strongest/West lndies on easy terms. And if it should realizelof which we have an account, is by Doctor 8. Brown, of 
4 terms. Mr. Maxey has politely favoured two of thelthe expectations raised by the specimens we have|Natchez, Doctor Brown says that his manager, “ Mr. 
a members of this board, Mr. Herbemont and Doctor Da-|seen, it will yield so abundant and rich a crop of pro-|Ogeisby, at Percyfield, near Fort Adams, plasted about 
vis, with a considerable quantity of the berries of thisivender, as to amply justfy the expense and labourithe eighth of an acre of very fertile land, with plants 
4 thorn, which they offer to divide with the society, forlof an annual seeding. obtained of Mr. Munson, in the first and second week 
“ the — of ree ee ee en gee off Whilst we are on this subject, we would beg leavejin May. They grew without any trouble, except tha: of 
“ several, than could be made in their own hands alone.|;, introduce a few extracts of the history of this grass,jcutting down the first growth of weeds. On the 20th 
| We have learned, tha: these seed have been shipped tole are aware that these remarks, concerning it, are/of June, he began to cut it for the use of the plough 
EBB Chaseston some time ago, wher itis probable, theyll Known to many members of this society, utborses aed mules, an continued to mipply them with 
“ oa dificil ; fchesinine fesiet hag innay et » &X"there may be others who have not yet had an op-|#5 much as they could eat of il during ie whole sum- 
, y of obtaining freightage, they have not yet portunity of perusing them, to whom they may bejmer. On the 25th of September, he wrote me he had 
4 come to hand, but we hope they may arrive in time for: erhaps acceptable : cut it four times. From twenty roots he obtained at 
: subjecting them to the proper process of vegetation.|P P P ee : the fourth cutting, two hundred and fifty pounds of 
n The description of this thorn by Mr. Mane, and his} In Bryan Edward’s history of Jamaica, he SAYS;/oreen grass, and in two weeks he would ‘cut it again 
h prospects of success with it, are so flattering, that we that = Guinea-grass nae be considered as next - ne the fifi time.” Doctor Brown, again says, “ I did not 
4 must beg the indulgence of the society, while we read/sugat of in come: we va eed as MOS o a besin to cut that which I had planted in Natchez, until 
“ to them his communic.tion on the subject. sear. | pid ye — lout +s - gyn origina vithe 16th of July. I then weighed the produce of one 
“ We wiil close our remarks on the pyracantha by ob-(created, and are sti — chieny Sy means Of seed in the presence of a number of gentlemen at Mr, 
| serving that Mr. Herhbemont has a few plants of it grow- this herbage. Hence the plenty of horned cattle, Robertson’s hotel.—One hundred and sixty-four stelks, 
y ing in his garden in Columbia, which, as far as can be|both for the butcher and planter, is such, that feWin om sixto seven feet high, growing trom one root, 
interred from the present period of their growth, pro-|markets in Europe an furnish beef at a cheeper rate weighed together thirty pounds. — At Mr. Winn’s 
n lise to succeed very well, or cf a better quality than Jamaica, Perhaps theltayern on the 10th of September, a second cutting 
a Avery small attempt hus also been made by thejsettlements of most of the north side parishes areifiom one seed weighed thirty-five pounds. The num. 
Py same gentleman, at the cultivation of the Guinea-grass| wholly owing to the introduction of this excellent/ner of stalks was one hundred and eighty-tour, some 
€ (Panicum Altissimum:) A very small quantity of thejgrass, which happened about fifty years ago, theiof which measured ten feet eleven inches in iength.— 
s seed were procured ata late period of the spring, and|seeds having been brought from the Coast of Guinea, some parts of the lot in Na‘chez is very poor soil, and 
Yr only two seeds came up. ‘The season was peculiarlylas food for some birds which were presented to Mr. |:he grass on those places did not frrow higher than 
y dry and unfavourable, so that the experiment was notas/Ellis, chief justice of the island. Fortunately thelsix or seven feet. But on a good soil, in a favourable 
is satisfactory as it o'herwise might have been. One of|birds did not live to consume the whole stock, andiseason in this climate, I am persuaded it is a very mod- 
g the plants was divided into twenty-eight parts and trans-jthe remainder being thrown into a fence, grew andierate estimate to allow to every square yard ten pounds 
y planted. They took and grew well, and were cut five/A.urished, and it was not long before the eagerness,|at a cutting, when we cut only three times in a season, 
P times with only an interval of two weeks between each/displayed by the cattle, to reach the grass, attracted/This would give thirty pounds to every square yard, or 
cutting. Some of the grass thus cut was made into hay,]Mr. Ellis’s notice, and induced him to collect andjone hundred and forty-seven thousand pounds green 
of and proved to be amost excellent fodder. The other aropagate the soci oe ate —— in some “ grass to the acre.” We may here remark, that from a 
n. —_——, most rocky parts of the island, bestowing verdurejcomparison between the product of one seed in Nat- 
) * Asthis paper is too long for insertion here, yetjand fertility on lands which, otherwise would not be med, by Doctor Brown, and the product of one seed 
highly important, we refer our readers to vol. IIL p./worth cultivation.” This is the first account we canjin Columbia, by Mr. Herbemont, we have good encou- 
y 42, Appendix. of the Transactions of the Philadelphiajfind cf this grass, and if we had no other inducement |ragement to further and extensive trialk. Dr. Brown, 
i= Agricultural Society. to a trial of it than its success in the island of Jamaicalit is true, produced a much larger quantity than Mi 
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Herbemoat : but it mus: be recollected, that Doctorjenvy their northern neighbours their luxuriant clover|ticipate in the pleasures of a festival peculiarly 
Brown’s grew on the fertile lands of the Mississippi,|pastures, or their numerous ricks of timothy hay, Mea-|pjis own ! 


and Mr. Herbemont’s on the poor land of Columbia.— 
And if the plant in Columbia was so luxuriant, wha 
may we not expect from the rich alluvial lands of ow 
water courses. When we recollect that the lands of 
Columbia is very elevated and thirsty, and the soi! 
sandy and poor; and that the last season was the dry- 
est ever known; and yet that the plant cultivated here 


dows are generally the most fertile of every farm 
where they exist, and their value is augmented by 
their contiguity to the farm houses. If Guinea-grass is 
substituted for clover, timothy and lucerne, at least 
seven eighths of all the — appropriated to these 
crops, will be given to the cultivator for the purpose 
of raising subsistence for the human species.” These 


produced from one seed thirty-six pounds at one cu! jexperiments and observations of Doctor Brown, to- 


ting; we certainly have solid ground of encouragemen: 
for attempting it on our richer soils. And even with 


gether with the samples we ourselves have had of its 
growth in Columbia, have inspired the curators with 


regard to our apprehensions, that it may not provejsanguine expectations, that the Guinea-grass may 
perennial in our climate; and that it may not havelprove an invaluable acquisition to our state, and accor-jbe able to bear off the palm of victory over his 
length of summer suilicient to mature its seeds, weldingly, they have recently made an effort for procuring 


would remark, that we perceive some reasois for ho- 
ping, that on further trials, our apprehensions may prov. 
to be not well founded: for you may recollect that Mr. 
Laurens, speaking of the appewrance of transplanted 
roots, says, “the whole are now growing very finely 
and seeding.” And again, he says, “ from former ex- 
perience | havs reason to believe that the Guinea-grass 
is perennial.” Besides these reasons for hoping that 
it may prove perennial, and mature its seeds in our 
climate, we are encouraged from the following remarks 
of Doctor Brown. He says, “I find very little difficul- 
ty in collecting the seed. I have already obtained a 
bushel of seed in return for three or four spoonsfull 
which I sowed on my lot intown. I cut off about two 
feet of the top with the panicle as soon as the seed 
begins to fall; and afier itis dry comb out the seeds 
with a coarse comb. I nope te coilect at least two 
bushels of seed during the autumn’’ And he further 
remarks, that Mr. Munson, another experimentalist in 
this culture, informed him that “ Mr. Laurans was cor- 
rect, and that the roots which he examined last spring 
were perfectly green, and putting. forth a great number 
of shoots.” If, therefore, the seeds come to perfection 
at Natchez, and the plant is there perennial, we have 
reason to hope that it may ultimately prove so here. 
Doctor Brown, in speaking of the soil best adapted 
to the culture of this grass, says, that “a rich black 
mould and a soil somewhat moist, L think produces the 
most luxuriant grass, but I have had very little experi- 
ence on this subject.” He isso much encouraged from 
his experiments, that he goes on to say, he hopes “be 
fore many years it will be tried in every climate in the 
United States, and on every variety of soil. No kind of 
grass with which I am acquainted supports the hest 
of the sun so well ; and this property, was it even less 
productive, would recommend it to the notice of the 
agriculturist ; for from the first of July until it is killed 
by the autumnal frost it will «ford a constant and 
abundant supply of green food ; and consequently enable 
the farmer,jwhatever may happen to his other meadows, 
to lay up a plentifial stock of hay for the winter. If the 
hay is cut before the grass is grown too tall, less than 
two days’ sunshine will dry it completely, It it uncom. 
monly fragrant, and horses prefer it to the best corn 
blades.” He further argues in favour of its culture, 


certain. They can perceive no impropriety, however 
tion in the event of its arriving in due time to plant 
about to be made to cultivate this grass in Kentucky 
and even in England, but they cannot but flatter them 
of this southern grass, than more northern latitudes 
rich and luxuriant growth, to endeavour to cultivate it 
incentives, and more sanguine expectations of success. 

in Doctor Martin’s edition of Miller’s Gardener’s Dic 


we refer those who may be desirous of information or 
this subject. 


FROM THE NATIONAL ZXGIS. 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW, &c. 


ments. 
From the Albany Register. 
Hie that maketh two blades of grass grow 


i bushel of the seed from Jamaica: but whether they 


may be able to succeed in obtaining it or not, is un- 


selves that the climate of Carolina holds out much os : 
greater encouragement, for the successful cultivation|the drum and bugle, the neighing and prancing 


we, in Carolina, certainly ought to feel much stronger 


where but one grew before, does more for the/period. - " 
good of society, than all the political partisans|ing, to entitle the society to receive annually from 
from the days of Aristotle to the present time.|(he commonwealth, the extent of its bounty si: 
We would not wish’to underrate the other pro- 


Arrangements have been made for blending 
utility and amusement in this rural celebration, 
and every one is busy in making ready for the 
joyous occasion. The sound of hammers in fit- 
ting up the implements of husbandry, “ give note 
of preparation”’—not for battle and slaughter, 
but for rivalry in the arts of peace. The farmer 
is furnishing—not his arms to meet the enemies 
of his country—but the fp/oughshare, that he may 


friends and neighbours. He is engaged in train- 
ing—not the war horse, whose neck is clothed 
with thunder—-but his peaceful team for the ru- 


that the society should make an order for its distribu-tal contest. Nor does the emulous and indus- 


|trious house-wife neglect her part, but “ plies her 


The curators have seen intimations, that attempts were evening care” in putting the specimens of he: 
‘Iskill in a state of readiness for exhibition. 


The splendour of military glory, the sound of 


jof steeds, the nodding of piumes, the glitter of 


and if, in those climates, they can be induced by itsjarmour, and all the pomp and circumstance of 


‘war may dazzle and delight for a moment ; but 
what dissimilar associations does the scene awa- 


- : Tep ¢ . . . , 
Directions for the culture of this grass may be found|Ke?s and how widely does it differ in character 


from the one which is approaching ! The laure! 


tionary, under the article Holcus Pertusus—to whichiwhich entwines the hero’s brow, is bathed in 


‘blood, and wet with the tears of the widow and 
orphan. But the civic wreath of the farmer is 
green from his own woods, unstained with gore, 
and unmixed with cypress. His achievements 
do not wring the heart with anguish, nor draw 


As this subject engrosses, at the present time,idown curses upon his head; the shouts of his 
the principal part of the public attention, wejvictory are not blended with the voice of wailing 
shall omit our usual political speculations, underland distress ; but the applauses of his fellow-citi- 
our editorial head, the present week; presum- 
ing that articles relating to the particular objectsjrural shades, and he is remembered as the friend 
of the institution, will be more acceptable to ourland benefactor of society. 
readers. The following observations, in relation 
to the all-important subjects, which will arrest 
the public attention to-morrow, are well worthy 
the perusal of all who feel an interest in Agri-labout five hundred! Considering the infancy o! 
cultural, Manufacturing, and Mechanic improve-|the institution, (established byt a little more than 


zens follow him from the field of contest to hi: 


The present number of members of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, amounts to 


a year since,) it must surprise even the most 
sanguine and zealous of its supporters, that so 


many have become members within so short 2 


Only about ove Aundred more are want 


hundred dollars. We hope that enough wil! 


that “an acre of corn will not yield more than from|/fessions, The merchant, manufacturer, mecha-|come forward to join it to-morrow, to make up 


five hundred to one thousand pounds of dry blades — 


Considerable labour is necessary in gathering them; 
they are preserved with difficulty, as we cannot choose 


AGRICULTURE We must look as the great source 


a favourable season ; and with us they are always to be of our national wealth, and the strength and du- 


carried to the stack on the backs of labourers. Asjrability of our republican institutions. 


the Guinea-grass, on the contrary, retains its verdure 
for several months; we can always cut it when the 
weather is most promising. We can cultivate it on 
most plantations near the place where we wish to feed 
it; orit may be carted out of the enclosure where it 
grows, 

If subsequent experience should confirm the prin 


Com- 
merce may fluctuate, or be wholly cut off; and 
the merchant who was worth thousands yester- 
day, may be worse than nothing to-morrow. The 
prices of manufactures may vary, and produce 
poverty and distress. It is not so with the far- 
mer. He is in a great measure independent of 


nic, &c. are all necessary; but it is principly tothe number necessary for this purpose. The 


trustees will meet at Mr. Eager’s early in th: 
morning, for the admission ef those who may wis): 
to become members. Let not this opportunity 
be neglected. 


gc7> Members of the Worcester County Ag- 
ricultural Society, who mean to partake of 2 
DINNER to be provided by Mr. Eager, to-morrow, 
‘the 7th inst.) are requested to apply for tickets 


cipal facts which I have stated with regard to this these circumstances. His trade cannot fail him. before 11 o’clock of that day, at the bar of his 


grass, the intelligent farmer will soon perceive the 
advantage of cultivating it, instead of trusting to the 


while the earth endures and continues to yield 


scanty supply of blades which he obtains from his her increase. He must, in some degree, like 


corn-fields, with such a waste of time and human la- 
bour. A Pennsylvania farmer who knows the advan- 
— of a timothy or clover meadow, considers it a 
folly to spend time in collecting corn blades. If Gui- 
nea grass succeeds as well with others, and in every 
season, as it has done this season with me, and as it 
has done in the West Indies for more than half a cen- 


tury, the planters of the south will have no reason to'plenty, to relax his cares for a season, and par-ithe day. 


other classes in community, feel the pressure 
of the times; but notwithstanding this drawback 
upon his interests and pleasures, how much rea- 
son has he at the close of a fruitful season, when 
his granaries are crowded with the produce of 
his labour and industry, and his table loaded with 





hotel. 


Roles and Regulations. 

To be observed at the Cattle Show and Exhi) 
tion of Manufactures, in Worcester, on ¢/ 
7th October, 1819. 

1. Marshals will be appointed to preserve or 
der, and to carry into effect the arrangements ©: 





It is expected and required of every 
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person attending the show, to follow their direc- 
tion, and those of the trustees, that regularity 
may be observed. 

2. The trustees will be in session at Eager’s 
hotel, at 8 o’clock, A. M. for the admission of 
members, and the transaction of all necessary bu- 
siness. The society will move in procession jre- 
cisely at 11 0’clock, to the South Meeting-house, 
where prayers will be offered, and an address 
delivered. The names of the gentlemen appoint- 
ed judges and other arrangements, will then be 
announced. 

3. All stock offered for premiums must be 
put in the pens, designated by the marshals, de- 
fore 9 o'clock, A.M. and remain subject to their 
direction. And an entry of the same, stating the 
age and.description of the animal exhibited, the 
name of the owner, &c. must be made in the 
book of the assistant secretary. 

4. Gentlemen having animals of a superiour 
size or quality, which it may not be intended to 
offer for premiums, are requested to add to the 
interest of the scene, by exhibiting them in pens 
which will be allotted for that purpose; and, by 
entering them in the secretary’s book, they will 
be placed under the care of the marshals, and 
subject to the same regulations as other animals. 

5, Animals must not be removed from the 
pens in which they are first placed, without the 
permission of a marshal. 

6. The avenue between the ranges of pens, is 
intended exclusively for the trustees, judges, anc 
members of the society. It is therefore expect- 
ed, that no others will enter the same but by the 
permission of a marshal. 

7. All articles offered under the heads of Do- 
mestic and Household Manufactures, must be 
exhibited in a building, which will be provided 
for the purpose, before 9 o’clock, 4. M. A per- 
son will attend to arrange them according to their 
entry in the secretary’s book, and will receive the 
certificates that the articles were manufactured 
in the county of Worcester. 

8. Original and improved machines for facili- 
tating Agricultural Labour, must be placed e- 

fore 9 o'clock, A. M. in or near the building as- 
signed for Specimens of Manufactures, and will 
be under the direction of a person appointed by 
the trustees to receive them. The necessary ex- 
planations respecting them, and all communica- 
tions relating to Agricultural Improvements, will 
be received at Eager’s hotel, by the judges ap- 
appointed to consider and decide upon them. 

9. Each committee will make and publish 
such other rules and regulations, as they may 
find necessary in the discharge of the trust assign- 
ed to them; and all persons concerned will con. 
form thereto. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


ders see the style and solemn ceremony with 
which these things are conducted in the older 
states. We hope it will not be long before the 
same interest is manifested in behalf of the plough 
throughout our country. 

For the creation of as much more wealth and 
abundance as they now possess, the soder, hardy, 
and industrious people of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts would not require any better means, 
than the present waste uncultivated land of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia.—Ed. 
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We copy the above to let our Maryland rea-|as are not frozen, will be improved by exposing them 


occasionally to as much sun and air, as will be pru- 
dent, till planted out finally in March, &c. 

By pursuing this method, you will have much ear- 
lier and larger heads, than can be expected from 
plants sown in the early spring months. 

Caulifiowers. 

As cauliflower plants are more tender than cab 
bages, they will require the protection of glasses, and 
a good substantial covering, to defend them from the 
severe frosts, inthe middle states. As they advance 
in growth, it will be proper to strew between them 
some dry tan, saw dust, or chaff, so as to cover the 
stems up to the leaves: this will afford great pro- 
tection to those parts, which are most liable to be 





Kitchen Garden, for October. 


[From the American Practical Gardener.]} 


Parsnifis. 

Some parsnip seed may now be sown, the first 
week in the month, and if the remaining part of the 
fall should prove mild and favuurable, they will suc- 
ceed ; but there is more dependence to be placed on 
those sown in August. 

Lettuces. 

In the first week of this month, transplant the let- 
tuces from the late August and early September sow- 
ings, from their seed beds, into others of light rich 
earth, in a warm exposure, and of such dimensions, 
as to be covered with frames, on the approach of 
frost. Plant them in rows six inches distant every 
way, so that every other plant may be taken up for 
use, leaving the others sufficient room to head. 

Lettuces designed to remain in the place where 
they are sown till spring, must be thinned, and kept 
free from weeds. 

In the beginning of this month, sow some of the 
brown Dutch, hardy cabbage lettuce, Hammersmith 
hardy green, and green cos lettuce, in a frame, to be 
kept where sown, under the protection of glasses, 
&c, in order to afford a supply for forcing or plant- 
ing out in the early spring months. 


Cabbage Plants. 

The young cabbage plants produced from the 
seeds sown last month, and intended for early sum- 
mer cabbages, should be planted into the beds, in 
which they are to remain during winter. 

Prepare a bed for them, the width of your garden 
frame, in a warm well sheltered place, where the 
sun has the greatest power, yet be carefu! never to 
admit the direct sun-shine on the plants, when in a 
frozen state, as this would infallibly destroy them ; 
but when the plants are at these times secured from 
the direct rays of the sun, and the earth gradually 
thawed, its reflected heat revives them. 

The plants should be set in this bed up to their 
leaves, three or four inches apart. When thus trans- 
planted, they will survive the winter much better, 
than if left in the seed beds. Select good plants 
from the seed beds, and when planted, give them a 
gentle watering, though not too hastily. 

Put on the frames immediately, and continue the 
glasses only for four or five days, till the plants have 
taken fresh root, observing to shade them from the 
mid-day sun with mats. But when they begin to 





10. The premiums will be awarded in the; 
Meeting-house, at 5 o’clock, A. M. 
' 


gop A public Dinner will be provided for the! 
society, and all other gentlemen, who may be 
disposed to honour the occasion with their pre- 
sence, at Eager’s Hotel. Tickets may be ob-! 


tained of Mr. Eager at his bar. 
DANIEL WALDO, 
THEOPS. WHEELER, 
NATHL. P. DENNY, 
LEVI LINCOLN, Jen. 
EDWARD D. BANGS. 
Worcester, Sept. 14, 1819. aie, 
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grow, the lights are to be taken entirely away, and 
the plants exposed to the full air, except in very 
cold nights, or heavy cold rains, until the setting in 
of severe frosts, as it is of importance that they 
_— be hardy on the commencement of cold wea- 
ther. ~ 

When you have not the convenience of glass, the 

plants may be protected in winter by boards and 
ats. 
In mild’warm weather, when the sun is not power- 
ful, give them the full air occasionally, and the oftener 
this can be done, provided they can be covered up 
again in due time, the better. 

Plants that are in frames, and either the ground 
or plants frozen, must not be exposed to a warm sun, 
until they gradually become thawed, as this would in- 
evitably destroy them ; with these precautions, such 


injured by frosts, &c. 

If, in consequence of an unfavourable season, or not 
sowing the seed in due time, the plants are weakly 
or backward, prick them into a slight hot-bed to 
promote their growth ; in this case, be particularly 
attentive to give them plenty of air. Protect these 
plants from heavy rains, especially when the nights 
are cold, as they would turn black, and be entirely 
destroyed. 

In the middle states, when the winters are mild, 
with due attention, they will survive, if carefully pro- 
tected, in garden frames, covered with boards and 
mats. 

The late spring sown cauliflowers will now begin 
to show their heads, therefore they must be dili- 
gently looked over, two or three times a week, when 
the inner leaves should be broke down upon the flow- 
ers, which will protect them from sun, frost, and 
wet, either of which would change their colour, and 
injure them. 

Winter Spinach. 

Weed and thin your late crops of spinach; leave 
the best plants at the distance of three, four, or five 
inches asunder. Some of that sown in August will 
now be fit for the table, and if the plants were left too 
thick, let them be thinned out regularly, by pulling 
some up by the roots, as they are wanted ; but if the 
lants were thinned before, gather only the outside 
eaves, and the others will grow larger. 

As spinach will rot off wherever the weeds spread 
over it, it is necessary to keep it carefully wed. 

Hoeing, (7c. Cabbages, Broccoli, Sc. 
Early in ‘this month, hoe and earth up the late 
planted crops of cabbages, savoys, broccoli, and 
borecole, in order to forward their growth, as much 
as possible before winter: likewise the late cauli- 
owers, and every other of the cabbage tribe. 


Winter Dressing of Asparagus Beds. 
Towards the end of this month, if the stalks of the 
asparagus turn yellow, which is a sign of their hav 
ing finished their growth for the season, cut them 
down close to the earth, clear the beds and alleys 
carefully from weeds, and carry them and the stalks 
from off the ground. 

Asparagus beds should at this season, annually, 
have a dressing of manure, the dung of old hot-beds, 
or well rotted manure will answer: let it be laid 
equally over the beds, one or two inches thick ; then 
stretch a line, and with the spade mark out the al- 
leys, from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, 
agreeably to their original dimensions; dig the al- 
leys one spade deep, spread the earth evenly over 
the beds, and give them a moderate rounding. In 
the middle and eastern states, it would be well to 
fill up the alleys with old litter, well trampled down, 
which will prevent the frost from entering that way 
to the roots. 

In the scuthern states, a row of early cabbage 
plants may be set in the alleys. ‘ 

The seedling asparagus, which was planted last 
spring, and intended to remain where planted, should 
have a similar dressing. The beds of plants, which 
were sown to be removed, should be cleared from 
weeds, and then spread an inch or two of dry rotten 
dung over it, to defend the crowns of the plants from 
frosts. 

Asparagus should not be attempted to be forced 





sooner than November, as, before that period, the 
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roots will not be completely matured; however, 


about the middle, or latter end of this month, pre-jthis in a heap, and turn it over frequently, mixing|more 


pare the hot-beds for it. 
Celery and Cardoons, 
In dry weather continue to earth up celery and 
cardoons to blanch them. 


Aromatic and Medicinal Herds 
Cut down ail decayed flower stems, and shoots of 
the various kinds of aromatic, pot, and medicinal 
herbs, close to the plants : clear the beds very weil 
from weeds and litter, and carry the whole off the 


ground. 
Endive. 


Continue every week to tie up some full grown 
endive for blanching, tying no more at a time, than 
in proportion to the demand or consumption. 


Planting large Onions to raise Seed the succeeding 
Summer. 

From the middie to the latter end of October‘ is 
the most suitable time for planting out these bulbs, 
as they will have time to establish roots, which will 
protect them during the winter’s frost. They will) 
produce seed more plentifully, and be less subject to 
blight, if planted out now, than if left till spring ; 
but when it cannot be done at this time, put them in 
the ground, as early as it can be prepared in Febru- 
ary. 

Choose a piece of good, rich, light ground, which 
dig a full spade deep, breaking it fine, as you pro- 
ceed ; select anumber of the largest and best shaped 
onions, of the kinds you would wish, observing to 
ylant each kind at a considerable distance from other 

inds ; lay this ground out in beds about three and 
a half feet wide, with a tourteen inch alley between 
each bed ; then strain a line about six inches from 
the side of the bed, and with a spade make a drill 
about five inches deep, the length of the bed, in 
which lay the onions carefully on their bottoms, about 
nine inches from each other; then cover the bulbs 
about four inches above their crowns, remove the 
line a foot further on the bed, piant a second row as 
before, and so Continue till the whole is completed ; 
then. with the spade, cast a slight dressing over the 
beds, from the alleys, and rake it neatly. 

In March, the leaves will appear above ground, 





mix equal quantities of earth, loam, and dung, layjation by means of opium or cordials: a safer and 
ectual method is, to drench the animal fre. 
it well every time, leave it exposed to the sun, wea-jquently, if he refuse to drink it, with gruel made of 
ther, and frost. This manure will be necessary forjarrow-root starch, or wheat flour ; he may be allow- 
the early plants next spring ; but prior to using it,jed to drink also decoction of rice ; should this fail, 


for several weeks, it should be preserved underjabout half an ounce of tiucture of opium may be given 


cover, and carefully thawed. 

Southern States. 
In Georgia, South Carolina, and all parts south 
of the thirty-fifth degree of latitude, you may now 
sow the seeds of carrot, parsnip, beet, onions, pars- 
ley, cresses, spinach, and several other kinds of 
hardy garden vegetables 
Plant out from the seed beds, cabbage and cauli- 
flower plants. 
Sow peas, and plant early Mazagan and Windsor 
beans, with every other variety of the Vicia Fada. 
In North Carolina, Tennessee, and the southern 
parts of Kentucky, plant the varieties of the Vicia 
faba, sow peas, carrot, onion, parsnip, parsley, and 
other hardy seeds. Plant out cabbages and cauli- 
flower piants ; but the cauliflowers, if the winter is 
severe, will require the protection of hand glasses, 
oiled paper caps, or frames, and the like. 





Extracts from a Compendious Diction- 
ary of the Veterinary Art. 


[Continued from No. 28, p. 219.] 


BowELs. ‘The bowels of horses and cattle are 
very liable to disease, the most serious of which is 
inflammation ; this more frequently occurs in horses 
than in other quadrupeds, and from the rapid _ 
gress it generally makes, the most prompt and effica 
cious treatment is highly necessary. ‘The most con- 
spicuous symptom of this disease, is the excessive 
pain the animal seems to labour under, which causes 
him to be very restless, frequently lying down and 
suddenly rising again: he looks round to his flanks, 
and endeavours to strike his belly with his hind feet; 
his ears and legs are cold, and the violence of the 
pain often occasions profuse perspiration. A quick 
pulse, and redness of the inner surface of the eye- 





after which, they are to be kept perfctly free from 
weeds, and towards the latter end of May, will have 


grown to their full height, when you must be pro-| 


vided with a sufficient number of stakes, about four 
feet long, to drive into the ground, close to the rows 
of onions, at the distance of eight feet from stake to 
stake, to which cords or strips of boards may be 
fastened on each side of the stems of the onions, a 
little below their heads, to support them from being 
broken down by the wind and rain, asthe heads become 
very heavy, as they fill and advance to maturity, if 
each stalk is secured by cross pieces, &c. it will 
prove ben: ficial 

When the seed is ripe, which may be perceived 
by the capsules opening, and the seed turning black, 
the heads arethen to be cut off, and spread thinly 
upon coarse cloths, in the sun, till quite dry ; shelter 
them at night, and in wet weather ; then beat or 
rub out the seed, fan it clean, expose it to the sun 
for a day or two, then put it in bags, and label it, 

Jerusalem Ariichokes, Carrots, Beets, Sc. 

Take up the roots, as you do potatoes, and secure 
them in hike mauner from frost; also, about the 
latter end of the month, begin to take up the roots of 
full grown carrots, beets, parsnips, turnips, &c. 
which are preserved. 


General Remarks. 

{ou should now give a general hoeing and weeding 
to all the crops, and carry the weeds immediately out 
of the garden, lest they shed their seeds, and lay the 
foundation of much trouble. Clean all vacant ground, 
from weeds and decayed stalks of all vegetables. 

Dung and dig the ground, that has not a crop on 
it, burying the dung, as the ground may be thrown 
up into ridges, that the winter frost may meliorate it 
for spring use. 


violent and dangerous eff ct? In such cases it is not 


ilid, should be considered as characteristic marks of 


toms. It is necessary to give a particular account of 
this disorder, because bowel complaints, which are 
commonly named colic, gripes, fret, &c. frequently 


happen to horses; and I am inclined to believe, that 
indigestion from improper feeding, flatulency from 
cold water unseasonably given, and other errors, are 
generally the causes of inflammation of the bowels. 
When inflammation has taken place in the bowels, in 
a considerable degree, medical aid will avail but 
little ; therefore we should be particularly attentive 
to those symptoms, which indicate its approach and 
its Commencement. In this, as in all other cases of 
internal inflammation, bleeding is the first remedy, 
jand it must not be done sparingly. If the animal is 
icostive, glysters and a dose of castor oil are proper ; 
but if the bowels are loose, arrow-root or wheat 
flour gruel should be given. ‘The belly and sides are 
to be well rubbed with the mustard embrocation. 
(See AJustard.] The legs also may be stimulated 
oy the same means If this treatment fails of giving 
relief, and the pulse becomes quicker and difficult to 
be felt or numbered, there wil: be no chance of the 
animal’s recovery ; but if he becomes easier, and the 
pulse slower and more distinctly to be felt, a favoura 
ble termination may be expected: it will be neces- 
sary, however, to allow only a moderate quantity of 
soft food, such as bran mashes, until he is perfectly 
recovered. A frequent cause of inflammation of the 
horse’s boweis is immoderate purgation ; it has been 
ascertained, that five drams of good aloes are, in ge- 
neral, a sufficient purging dose for a saddle horse ; 
need we wonder then, that double this quantity, 
which is often given, should sometimes produce a 





Prepare compost, in sufficient quantity, as follows :jadvisable to attempt to suppress the excessive evacu- 








twice or three times in the twenty four hours. In. 
am mation of the bowels is sometimes attended with 
ostiveness, both in horses and other animals; this 
us Known by the dung being voided in small hard 
knobs. generally covered with slimy matter, some- 
times mixed with blood: here the first object is to 
procure an evacuation of the confined excrement, by 
means of oily laxatives and glysters: {see Lara- 
trves] and as the disease is most commonly produced 
by what is termed a chill, that is, suddenly sup- 
pressed perspiration, and is accompanied by fever, 
other remedies are necessary. See Chill, Molton 
Grease, and Dysentery- 
BOWEL-GALLED. A horse is said to be bowel- 
galled, when the girth frets and inflames the skin 
between the elbow of the fore-leg and the ribs. The 
part should be washed frequently with a solution of 
acetate of lead (sugar of lead) in water, about one 
ounce to two quarts of water ; and the proper ap- 
plication of a crupper will serve to prevents its re- 
currence. 
[ To be continued. | 


> 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRY No. 4. 


Mr, Skinner—Spain, when invaded by the 


_|Romans, appears from history to have been con- 


siderably advanced, before all the other nations 
of Europe, in agriculture and the other useful 
arts. The Romans were astonished at their fer- 
tility, and she became the granary of their em- 
pire. She maintained her superiority, from that 
time till the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
when prompted by bigotry, she expelled the 
Moors, the most valuable because the most learn- 


this complaint, when accompanying the above symp-jed, ingenious, and industrious of her subjects. 


From that period to the present, she has been 
descending in the scale of empire, at least if 
compared with surrounding nations. Her bad 
policy prostrated those manufactures, with which 
for ages she had supplied Italy, France, Germa- 
ny, Holland, and England. Her merino wool, 
itself an ample source of national wealth, was 
sent abroad, and there exchanged for manufac- 
tured clothing. 
which for centuries she had been the emporium 
rapidly declined; and even her iron and stec] 
ware, the best in the world, sunk into mediocri- 
('y- Nor did her agriculture share a better fate ; 
| 





for even at this time, Spain, the finest country - 


fin Europe by nature, capable of supporting a 
population of thirty millions, has, with only ten 
‘millions, to trust to her neighbours for two thirds 
of her sustenance So long, however, as the 
wealth of South America was wafted to her ports, 
and distributed through her provinces, it in some 
measure supplied the place of better policy, and 
tended to counteract the baneful effects of bad 
government, Spanish indolence, and Castilian 
pride. As long as she had plenty of gold and 
silver to give in exchange, her neighbours had 
no objection to supply her with every necessary 
and luxury of life. But Spain's golden age is 


nearly past, it must soon terminate for ever. 
Then, like other spendthrifts, she will be forsa- 





ken; and must either work or starve. 


Her manufactures of silk, of 
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Let us now come home and recollect, that for 
more than twenty years of the late European wars. 
the greater part of the commercial profits of the 
world was conveyed into our ports. ‘These pro- 
fits, together with the extraordinary demand for 
the produte of our soil, served to make up the 
balance of trade, which, under other circumstan- 
ces, would have been against us; and answered 
for that time, a similar purpose, to that which 
South American gold and silver effected for a 
much longer period in Spain. During our em- 
bargoes, non-intercourse, and late war, the Uni- 
ted States were growing rich against their will ; 
but no sooner were the floodgates of commerce 
thrown open, than all their wealth rushed out in 
search of more ; but has not yet returned ;—Fol- 
ly attempted to supply its place with paper bub- 
bles ;—these have bursted, and left a wreck be- 
hind. Such have been the consequences to Spain 
and the United States, for neglecting their own 
manufactures, and barvering their raw materials 
for the produce of other nations’ industry.—Ge- 
nerous nations! You are willing to ruin your- 
selves, in order to encourage the industry of 
others, 


COGITATIVUS. 


OCCASIONAL EXTRACTS. 


Mr. Skinner,—Believing it would pomote the 
more general diffusion of the arts, were notices 
of patented improvements occasionally publish- 
ed in some extensive circulating paper, I shall, 
if it meet your approbation, now and then for- 
ward you concise descriptions of new and valua- 
ble inventions, particularly of such as are con- 
nected with agriculture ; and, as the commence- 
ment of the plan, I offer you the following no- 
tice of 


Tisdale’s Grain Cleaning Machine. 


The body of this machine is the frustrum of a 
cone, having a case of sheet iron which is perfo- 
rated all over: the holes being very close to- 
gether and about half the size of a grain of wheat. 
On the surface of the inner cone, stiff bristles 
are closely and firmly set, which come in contact 
with this perforated case. The machine act 
perpendicularly, its motion being somewhat simi- 
lar to that of a coffee mill, the bristles acting as 
so many teeth, which forcibly press the grain 
against the inner side of the perforated case, and 
through these holes every thing smaller than the 
grain is worked out. The grain descends into 
a shoe which has a sieve bottom, the openings of 
which are also smaller than the grain. Now toj 
prevent larger substances from entering the ma- 
chine, the hopper at top has a sieve, shoe or ba- 
sin. the spaces of which are sufficiently large to 
allow the grain readily to pass through, but not 
so large as to allow any substances to pass which 


although it can be adapted to every species of 
grain. 
Yours respectfully, 
MECHANICUS. 
Washington City, Sept. 1819. 

We understand the inventor, Mr. Ephraim 
Tisdale of Herkimer N. J., has authorised Mr. 
Wm. Blagrove, agent for patent and copy rights. 
at Washington, to dispose of rights to the above 
described machine.—Zd. 


—— 
Mr. Skinner,—1 beg you will encourage your 
fair readers, (who are under great obligations to 
you, for your endeavours to improve their hus- 
bands and their husbands’ lands,) to attend to 
their poultry yards, by letting them see how pro- 
fitable they may be made. 

I state from good authority, that several] thou- 
sand turkeys maybe hired out in Prince George’s 
county, during the next summer, at the rate of 
25 cents a piece per month and found. They 
will be returned when their work is done, and if 
any are overworked or die from any other cause, 
they will be paid for at the rate of 75 cents each. 
Some of your distant readers, who know nothing 
about tobacco, may think this notice isaquiz. But 
I assure you, these wages were actually offered 
the last summer. Now it will certainly be desi- 
rable to encourage the breeding of this useful 
animal, and after having helped the pianter in 
his crop, the turkeys themselves will be almost 
as good chewing as the tobacco, and if they are 


have a fine relish of it. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
A CHEWER. 


Nore—The Editor of the American Farmer, 
being the agent through whom all communica- 
tions passed between the government, and the 
commanding officer of the enemy’s squadron in 
the Chesapeake during the war, had frequent oc- 
casion to go on board, where he was often com- 
pelled either to “keep fast,” or to dine on poul- 
try and live stock plundered from his own coun- 
trymen and friends. He recollects that, dining 
with Admiral Warren the day that a large de- 
tachment advanced upon St. Michaels, in Sep- 
tember, he was invited to partake of some “ tur- 
key poults and oysters,’—It was the first time 
he had heard the term, and never having seen 
turkeys eaten at that age, knew not what they 
meant.—They were the size of dunghill fowls, 
and no doubt thoroughly impregnated with the 
contents of tobacco worms. He declined the in- 
vitation, and dinner being removed, he took oc- 
casion to explain to them, as our correspondent 
has done, their great utility in devouring tobacco 
worms at that season, and we have some reason to 
hope, that this insight into the natural history and 
propensities of the nice “ turkey poults,” had 
the effect of saving the flocks of many good 





are over the size of the grain, 

It is worked by a crank, and the hopper is 
kept agitated as in the common mill, to cause 
the grain to pass rapidly. It is confidently be- 


lieved that this machine will separate the wildjtioned in the Farmer, we take this opportunity 
Its construction is sim-jof communicating to our fair readers, some of 
ple and cheap, and I doubt not it will become|whom may never have seen it practised, a me- 


ouion seed from wheat. 


house wives from the ravages of enemies, from 
whose rapacity nothing was too sacred or too 
humble to escape. 


Not knowing whether it has been before men 


eminently useful to our extensive growers ofithod commonly used for curing young chickens 
wheat, for whose use it is particularly designed,{and turkeys of what iscommonly and very signi- 


killed pretty soon in the season, they may evenjeffect a cure. 


ficanily called the gapes. This destruciive com- 
plaint is well known to all those who know any 
thing about raising poultry, and appears some- 
what to resemble the asthma, or it may be the 
whooping cough. It is for the most part attri- 
buted to their being permitted to wander forth in 
the dew of the morning, at too early an age, but 
as we are not doctors, we will not presume to as- 
sign the true cause of the disease, much less to 
say whether it be infectious, contagious or other- 
wise—but considering what a great obstacle it is 
to success in raising of chickens and turkeys, and 
how much it enhances the price of both, we are 
of opinion that the cause of the disorder is not 
beneath the consideration of the learned faculty, 
and that even the so much and deservedly cele- 
brated Doctor Mitchell would lay all good house 
wives under obligation, if he would turn his at- 
tion to the cause of gapes, asthma, whooping 
cough, or whatever it may be called in turkeys 
and chickens; for be it known, that other domes- 
tic fowls are not subject to it. 


Cure fer the Gapes in young Chickens and 
Turkeys. 

Set fire to tobacco in a large iron pot, put the 

chickens or Turkeys in a common white-oak 
basket, and place that on the top of the pot. 
Then throw a blanket or other close covering: 
over the whole. The tobacco smoke passes into 
the basket, and when the chickens or turkeys are 
nearly suffocated and overcome, turn them loose 
in the air; this several mornings repeated will 
When turned loose they are 
quite drunk and unable to walk—we have often 
seen some die away and never revive—but the 
more they are affected the sooner they are cured, 
provided they are not entirely killed. 
*,.* As the smoking of the root of the James- 
town weed has been found to give great relief in 
the asthma, it may be that it would answer better 
than tobacco, in the case in question; we hope 
some of our fair correspondents will give it a 
trial. 


Lexington, Va. Oct. 2, 1819. 

Mr, Skinner,—Having paid some attention to 
the improvement of an orchard, I have been in- 
duced to direct my inquiries to the best mode of 
fermenting and managing barreled cider, and 
have noticed the process directed by Mr. C. 
Jones, as published in your paper. It does not 
differ essentially from the course pursued at 
Newark, which is said to be the most approved. 
I have not succeeded to my satisfaction in aecer- 
taining the best course of management, in pre- 
paring and bottling cider. If you are acquainted 
with it, you would render an essential and accept- 
able service to the public by making it known, as 
when well prepared, I believe that there is no 
other beverage so generally esteemed. The 
principal difficulty I apprehend is in making it 
fine and brisk, the latter to be so regulated as 
not to burst the bottles. The best that I ever 
met with was some years ago, at the Indian 
Queen, in Baltimore. Mr. Stuart, (the bar keep- 
er) informed me that it was bottled by a Mr. 
Hillen, about ten miles from that place. 

| The Editor will be much obliged to Mr, Hil- 
len or any other gentleman, for information on 
this point.—He has himself made his bottled ci. 
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der very baisk, by putting in each bottle two or 
three raisins, or a small quantity of honey—but a 
great many bottles were bursted. | 


. Annapolis, Sefit. 26, 1819. 

Mr. Skinner,—I wish you would obtain the 
most approved mode of getting out and cleaning 
clover seed, snd publish it. 

If you could get Samuel Sproston, of Cecil, 
to furnish you with his mode of cheese making, 
you would benefit the community. He makes 
the best American cheese I ever ate. 

Publish an account of the method of cultiva- 
ting the onion in New England. 


Hillsboro, Mad. Oct. 1, 1819. 
Mr. Skinner,—I will take occasion to remark 
to you, that the crops of corn, as well as the gar- 
dens and crops of potatoes, in these adjoining coun- 
ties, so far as I have learned, are extremely short. 
Perhaps there will be as much corn made ora 
little more, as in 1816, but all other fall crops 
are less. 
District of Columbia, Oct. 12 1819. 
My dear Sir—You have requested communi- 
cations respecting the Chile wheat, brought by 
Judge bland, and distributed by you. You re- 
collect you gave mea little over halfa pint. I di- 
vided it equally with my friend H —. My 
share I carefully cleansed from dirt and small 
seeds, with which it was mixed, and after soak 
ing it for twenty-four hours in water, sowed it on 





| Extract of a letter from Columbia, Tenn, dated 


22d August, 1819. 


“ Crops of every kind look remarkably well. 
Pork will be very plenty, and will command five 
dollars. It is thought corn will be bought this 
fall for fifty cents per barrel of five bushels.” 


LARGE APPLE. 


The Geneva Gazette, of Wednesday last, states 
that Mr. A. B. Hall, of that village, raised an 
apple in his garden this season, which weighed 
one pound and six ounces. The same paper 
mentioned the week before, an apple that weigh- 
ed one pound and five ounces. 





Silas Reed, Esq. of Plainfield, in the state of 
New Hampshire, raised the present year, from 
one acre of ground, one hundred and three bush- 
els and two quarts of Indian corn. The land 
was accurately surveyed, and the grain was mea- 
sured by two persons chosen for the purpose. 





WHEAT. 
Buffalo, N. Y. September 14. 
Considerable quantities of Wheat of the first 
quality, were sold at Fredonia, Chataque county, 


cents per bushel; and the Gazette States, that it 
did not meet a ready sale even at that price. 





TIMELY NOTICE. 





1500 square feet of ground, about Christmas. 
The ground was naturally poor, but had been 
slightly manured. The wheat never had so thri- 
ving an appearance, as my other wheat, although 


it in the end yielded much more. I yesterday for themselves. 


measured the product and sowed it on $ quar- 
ters of an acre of ground—the quantity was ex- 
actly half a bushel and three pints, struck mea- 
sure. 

Should my three quarters of an acre yield in 
any degree like the parcel you sent me, I shall 
have next year upwards of fifty bushels. J ll 
let you know the result. 


THE FRARIIER. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1819. 











From the Richmond Inquirer. 
THE CROPS. 


We have been favoured with the following 
communications from various parts of the coun- 
try. As to the tobacco crop, we have no ac- 
counts on which we can depend. From one dis- 
trict of the state, we learn that it will be below 
the average crop. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Tapipa-| 
hannock (on the Rafifahannock river) Essex} 
county, Va. dated 30th Sefitember, 1819. 


I have taken some trouble to inform myself 
on the subject of the present crop of corn, and! 
from what I have callected, I am of the opinion 
there is about two thirds of an average crop; 
in this neighbourhood, and perhaps the county, 
will average something over a half.” 


As apples, corn, and pasture, have in a great 
measure failed in New Jersey, this season, our 
customers in other states will have to make New- 
lark Cider, Burlington Hams, and English Cheese, 
'who usually have so many to spare, will this 
year have to look to New England for a supply. 

American. 
——— 


On the 15th September, (says the Trenton 
Federalist,) we had a smart white frost. The 
country still suffers from the long drought ; and 
much inconvenience is experienced in procuring 
ihe necessary grinding of grain for domestic use. 





Albany October 1. 
Vessels are continually loading at our docks 
with oats, corn, potatoes, pompions, onions, and 
other garden vegetables, for New York, New- 
Jersey, Philadelphia, &c. It would seem that 
these crops have been cut off on the whole line 
of coast from Connecticut to Carolina, and that 
the articles enumerated are in demand to supply 
the failure. Thousands of bushels of potatoes, 
onions, and corn, in the ear have been shipped 
from this place. The prices now paid, are for 
onions 75 cents per bushel, potatoes 30 to 37 
cents, corn 25 cents the bushel for the ears, and 
oats 37 cents. At Washington city potatoes are 
stated to be worth one dollar fifty cents, to two 
dollars the bushel. 
Argus, 





TANNING. 
A mode of concentrating the tanning proper- 
ties of a cord of bark, into a cask of less size than 
half a barrel, having been discovered some time 
since, it has been successfully reduced to practi- 
cal use. This will essentially aid our domestic 





during the last week, at thirty-seven and a half 


And as for Irish Potatoes, we) 


tanneries, and add a valuable commodity to our 
exports, probably only limited in its extent by 
the wants of Europe and cur own industry. ~ 
Albany Adv. 


CURE FOR THE GOUT. 


The best cure for the gout is to apply a lec 
poultice to the part affected.—Numerous instan- 
ces of its efficacy, in this painful disorder, have 
recently occurred. Its culture should be che- 
rished as a medicine of inestimable valuc. 


NAVIGATION OF THE SCHUYLKILL, 


The Norristown Herald gives the information. 
that the works which are to render the Schuy! 
kill navigable, are in fine progress. Last wee}: 
the dam built at Matson’s Ford, a few miles be- 
low this borough (Norristown) was closed, whic); 
dams the water into the lower lock, below the 
Swedes Ford, and makes.a complete slack wate: 
navigation from that place to Philadelphia. The 
canal and locks on the western side of Schuy! 
kill will be completed this season. Next sum 
mer we may have steam boats plyin an 
down the Schuylkill. ee 


wee 





Mr. SkINNER—I recollect to have read in you: 
useful paper, some account of the effect of sassafras 
upon vermin, that infest beds, bedsteacs, &c. In St 
Peirre’s Studies of Nature, vol. ii. p. 35, I was struck 
with the following lines, which, if you please, you 
may publish in the Farmer. — 
“I have heard of an old officer, who being ver 
much incommoded with bugs, at the hospital of th: 
invalids, permitted the spiders to multiply round his 
bed, and thereby get the better of that nauseous ver- 
min. This remedy, I am aware, will appear t 
many persons worse than the disease; but ? believ: 
it is possible to find others more agreeable, in per 
fumes and oily essences ; at least, I have remarked, 
that the odour of various kinds of aromatic plants pu’ 
'to flight those abominabie animals.” 
: Sassafras is, I believe, aromatic, which proves tha’ 
‘St. Peirre’s observation was correct ; and that an 
other aromatic plant or tree would have the sam: 
effect. H. 
Baltimore, Oct. 13, 1819. 
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Revenge ; or Fatherly kindness. 
A vixen wife, who felt the horsewhip’s smart, 
Ran to her father—begg’d he’d take her part, 
“ What’s your fault? said he; ‘come state, the 

case.” 

“ I threw some coffee in my husband’s face, 
For which he beat me !”—** Beat you did he! s’life 
He beat my daughter! zounds! V’li beat his wife ; 
If for such faults he gives my daughter pain, 
Come but his wife—I’d whip her home again.” 
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